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ABSIBACT 

In an attempt to explore alternatives to the use of 
standardized tests, the Maryland Alternative Accountability Pilot 
Project (MAAPP) was launched to allow each participating school to 
design and implement an accountability plan which would satisfy tjie 
requirements cf the Haryland Educational Accountability Act. The 
MAAPP was evaluated using data gathered from a teacher questionnaire; 
interviews with selected teachers, parents at selected schools, and 
participating principals; and summaries by the. involved consultants. 
A large between-schcol variation on the questionnaire indicated t^at 
the teacher reaction to the project was school-specific. The data 
indicated that all involved generally thought that participation ifas 
a valuable experience, and that tjie results were very useful in 
teaching and planning. The teachers expressed some negative feelings 
about the amount of time and work involved. Implications for future 
projects are discussed. (Author/MV) 
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Abstract 

The Mairyland Alternative Accountability Pilot Project was evaluated 
using data gathered from a teacher q^lestionnaire; interviews with 
selected teachers, parents at selected schools, and participating 
principals; and simunaries prepared by the involved consultants, A 
large between-school variation on the questionnaire indicated that the 
teacher reaction to -^he project was school specific. The data indicated 
that all involved generally thought that participation was a valuable 
experience, and that the restdts were very useful in teaching and 
planning. The teachers expressed some negative feelings toward the 
amount of time and work involved* Implications for similar projects 
are discussed* 
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A>: EVALUATION OP THE KiAEYLAIID ALTEENATIVE 
ACCOUNTABILITY PILOT PROJECT 

/ 

Back(B:round 

The 1972 session of the Maryland General Assembly enacted the 
Maryland Educational Accountability Act in response to a growing public 
demand for accoxmtability in the public schools. The Act stipulated that 
goals and objectives in reading, writing, and mathematics be established 
at the state level, the school system level, and the individual school 
level. The Act further required that a school-by-school survey of the 
current status of student achievement relative to the established objectives 
be conducted; that each school develop a program to meet its own needs 
relative to these objectives; and that procedures be developed for 
determining the effectiveness of these programs. Regular evaluation of 
programs, goals, and objectives was also stipulated. 

In the 1975-74 school year, the Maryland Accountability Program (MAP) 
began. This Program was developed cooperatively by the Maryland State 
Department of Education, the State Advisory Committee on Accountability, 
and representatives from all 24 local school systems. The MAP reqilired 
each public school in the state to administer the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (II'BS), Form 5, I97I edition, and the Cognitive Abilities Test (CAT), 
Porm 1, 1971 edition, to all pupils (excluding certaixi categories of 
handicapped children) in grades 3» 5» 7, and 9* School systems were given 
the option of sampling pupils from these grades. A complete account of 
the design, implementation, and resiats of the first two years of testing 
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in the MAP is givon in Maryland State Department of Education (1975^ 1976a)* 

In an attempt to explore altonaatives to the use of the ITBS and the 
CAT as responses to the Maryland Educational Accountability Act, the 
Maryland Alternative Accountability Pilot Project (MAAPP) was launched in 
the Pall of 1974 under the joint sponsorship of the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Maiyland State Teachers Association, and the 
National Education Association, The purpose- -of the MAATP was to allow 
each participating school to design and implement an acoo\xntability plan 
which would satisfy the requirements of the Accountability' Act, Each 
participating- school was excused from participating in the ITBS and CAT 
testing. Initial interest in the MAAPP was expressed by approximately 
ten schools. Six schools - four elementary, one 3econda±y, and one 
special school - from three Maryland school systems volunteered to 
participate in the Pilot Project. 

IKiring the 1974-75 school year, each participating school developed 
school goals and specific student objectives for each grade level in 
reading, writing, and mathematics. These goals and objectives were based 
on general county and state goals. A complete description of these first 
year activities including a listing of goals and objectives for each 
school is provided in the first MAAPP report (Maryland State Department 
of Education, 1976b). 

In the Summer of 1975 each school was provided with a budget and an 
assessment consultant to assist in the design and implementation of the 
school's accountability program. An important aspect of the philosophy 
of the MAAPP was to allow each participating school complete freedom to 
determine how its accountability program would be structured. During the 
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oouxse of the 1975-76 school yeax, the accountability strategy adopted by 
each school generally approximated the eight-stage model given in Figure 1# 
This model generally indicates the progress of the assessment vithin each 
school. Since the teachers and administrators of each school were free, 
to design and implement the accountability plan according to their own 
insights, the response of each school to the model was somewhat xinique, 
A complete description of the activities of each school during each of 
the stages is provided in the second MAAPP report (Ma3:yland State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1976c), A summary of these activities is given by 
Porgione and Bvaul (1977)# 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

Purpose 

At the end of the second year of the MAAPP, an evaluation of the 
Project was conducted by the administrator of the MAAPP and the assessment 
consultants. The purpose of this paper is to present the results of that 
evaluation and to discuss the management and policy implications of such. 



Method 

The evaluation of the MAAPP was accomplished using data gathered 
from a questionnaire given to the jeachers at each school at the • end of 
the 1975-76 school year, interviews with six teachers within each school, 
interviev/s with the involved principals, interviews with selected parents 
at two schools, and commentaries on the Project provided by the consixltants. 

The major data base ±u the 23 item questionnaire given to 129 teachers 
in the six schools. Part I of' the questionnaire contaiined I7 statements 



about the Project to which the teachers were asked to react by responding . 
to a five-point Likert scale with anchors from strongly agree to strongly 
disagree,, A not applicable response was also provided, but was not used 
in the scoring. Part II of the questionnaire contained six items which, 
asked the teachers to rate six relevant phaser of the Project along a 
five-point Likert scale with anchors very positive to very negative * 
Space was provided for comments and suggestions. 

Each principal was asked to select six teachers from his/her school 
for follow-up interviews. The principal was requested to select teachers 
whose responses would reflect a cross section of opinions about the 
Project. In addition, each principal was interviewed by the administrator 
of the MAAPP. The same interview schedule used for the teacher interviews 
was used for the principal interviews with the addition of three items. 
Interviews with parents could be arranged only at two schools. .Eleven 
parents were interviewed, five at School A and six at School D. The 
appropriate interview schedules are given in Table I* 

Insert Table t about here 

Finally, each consultant was asked to submit a auinma.ry of his comments 
about the Project and suggestions for improving such, pour consultants 
was employed by the MAAPP; one for the special school, one for the secondary 
school, and two for the four elementary schools (one consultant for two 
schools). 
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Results 

Questlotitiaii;!? 

Coefficient alpha (Cronbach, 1951; Nvmmlly, was calculated for 

the 25 item teacher questionnaiire witJiin each school to obtain an estimate 
of the internal consistency for the scale^ The estimates ranged from a 
low of ,92 fox School D to a high of .97 for School C, These high internal 
consistency eatiicates indicate that the sca2e re stilts .are. 

Insert Table 2 about^Eere 

The sxiramary descriptive statistics for the teacher questionnaire are 
given in Table 2, The . be twe en-school variation was quite large. School D 
with an overall mean of 4»27 appeared to be quite favorable toward the 
Project, while School C with an overall mean of 2,62 was rather negative. 
The other four schools appeared to be slightly positive with means ranging 
from 5»04 (E) to 5»47 These results indicate that percep^tions of 

the MAAIT were school "specific. Some schools had good experiences, while 
others may not have had. 

The within-*school variation was large for some of the schools, _ 
School C (21.23), School P (20,93), School E (19.29)? and School B (18,79) 
had rather high standard deviations. This seems to indicate that some 
polarization existed among the teachers' attitudes within. these schools. 
School D (14«43) 8Uid School A (lO,47) were more homogeneous. 



Insert Table 3 about here 

The means and standard deviations for each of the first 17 items 
are given in Table 3» An examination of Table 3 reveals that the 
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consistency of item responses varied for the schools^ School D and 
School C exhibited high consistency.; School D being favorable to all items, 
School C being unfavorable* The most disciminating schools v;ere School A 
and School F, Both schools were rather favorable toward many aspects of 
the Project and rather negative tov/ard others • 

Overall, the most favorable responses were to items which reflect the 
outcomes of the Project • Generally, the teachers felt that the Project: 
provided a superior alternative to the ITBS (item 4 - mean 3*74); produced 
useful information (item 3 - mean 3#69); made them more aware of student 
performance (item 16 - mean 5»57); and was helpful to teaching (item 6 - 
mean 5«50)« Only School C expressed a negative feeling toward each of 
these items* Also, while teachers generally thought that participating 
in the MAAPP was a valuable professional experience (item 1 - mean 5*55)» 
they were somev/hat less enthusiastic in indicating^that the payoff was 
worth the effort (item' 17 - mean 3*21)* Care should be exercised in 
interpreting tliis finding, since the schools had not had an opportunity - 
to use the resvilts for program improvement at the tfLme this evaluation 
v;as conducted. 

P^om items. 7> 9» ^ 1 » M» i't appears that most of the schools 

were more favorable in recommending the Program to other schools than 
in continuing participation themselves* The data indicate that, as 
far as continued participation is concerned, the teachers at School I) are 
strongly, in favor, there at School- -B are moderately in favor, those at 
School P and School A are divided, those at School E are slightly 
opposed, and those at School C are strongly opposed* 
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Insert Table 4 about here 

A principal-axis factor analysis was performed on the first 1? items 
of the que stionnaire^Tisin^,. the ..program PACTOR (Veldman, 19^7) on the PDP-10 
computer at Catholic University, After examining the eigenvalues, a five 
factor solution using varimax rotations was rec^uested. The mean values 

i 

of ,.the. questionnaire items which loaded on each of the five factors are 
given in Table 4# The first factor with an eij^^ ?»08 contained 

11 items and might be called evaluation « The other factors were work 
(items 5 and 8), payoff (items 15 cind I7), ambition (item 15)» and 
teat alternative (item 4)» Prom Table 5 and Table 4» i't is evident that 
the teachers felt that their work in the Pilot Project did detract somewhat 
from their normal duties and was laborious. Only School B and School D 
responded in a slightly favorable manner to these items (5 and S), 
School F was particularly negative in responding to item 5# With the 
exception of School C, which seemed to be rather negative toward all 
aspects of the Project, Table 4 reveals that the teachers felt .that 
even despite the amount of work involved in the Project, such an endeavor 
was still superior to using the ITBS f or accountability purposes. 

Insert Table 5 about here 

The means and standard deviations for the six items in Part II of 
the questionnaire are given in Table 5'» The teachers were generally 
positive, toward each of the phases of the project. The response pattern 
of each school to the six items was somewhat different^ Since the 
implementation of each of these phases was xmique in each school, this 
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reault is not stirprising. Teachers from School A generally had slightly 
negative feelings toward the first three phases, but then exhibited 
accelerated positive ratings toward- the last three phases. School B 
teachers were generally favorable to all aspects, as were School F 
teachers. School C teachers were positive toward early aspects of the 
Project and negative tov/ard later ones^ School D teachers were positive 
toward all aspects. School E teachers were only slightly positive or 
undecided about all aspects. Generally, the least positive ratings 
concerned the phase of recording results. It does appear that the 
teachers recognized the potential of the results to be quite useful. 
Only School C (2.88) and School E (5.21) deviated from this trend. 
Interviews 

Table 6 summarizes the general reactions of the tc-.-'.iiers and, princi- 
pals from each school who v/ere interviewed. Overall, positive comments 
concerning each item on the interview schedule exceeded negative ones. 
Negative comments when stated typically were strongly worded. 

Insert Table 6 about here 

Teachers and principals agreed that the schools generally benefited 
from the project in terras of curriculum organization, diagnosis of 
student strengths and weaknesses on the objectives assessed, and 
direction for future instruction. Principals were especially pleased 
to have their staffs working together intensely on a project and to see 
that objectives generated were student oriented. The principals were 
also pleased to see more parents becoming involved with the school as 
a result of the Project. All the principals agreed that the Project was 
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worth the effort. 

Both teachers and. principals agreed that perhaps too imach was attempted 
too quickly • Teachers reported frustration with the process, due perhaps 
to their inexperience in such endeavors. They reported that testing took 
too much of their time, and generally they objected to the amoxmt of 
record keeping involved. 

Both groups generally felt that the ultimate payoff of such a project 
would be in using the results of the assessment to plan for the next 
school year# All seemed to be looking forward to that. The principals 
indicated that they wotxld like to continue and refine the process, but 
only if they received additional resources and technical assistance. Some 
teachers were less enthusiastic about continuing. Both groups suggested 
that if other schools become involved with the MAPP, technical "assistance 
be provided to them, i^ore time be devoted to the process, fewer objectives 
^ be assessed in a given year, and the management of the process be improved 

especially in the area of record keeping. 

The parents from School A and School D who were interviewed were 
pleased with the type of report issued by the schools. Parents from 
School D especially felt that the report was more detailed in showing 
student strengths cind weaknesses, provided more direction as to how they 
could assist their children, and generally was more informative than a j 
letter 'grade. The parents felt that the objectives generally were 
clear, and they better .understood what was being taught. In both schools, 
an orientation was held for parents at the beginning of the Project. 
Follow up procedures in School A especially v/ere spotty. . . 
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Consultant Reports 

Although the four constiltants recognized some shortcomings in the 
Project', they all wore enthusiastic abotr^' of an alternative 

accountability program and about thei u APP. The overall , 

impression is that the MAAPP does point uiie way to accomplishing desirable 
educational goals, such as, making teachers more interested in improving 
school curricula, improving communication within a sc)"" ''. and with outside 
groups, encoviraging greater teacher participation in u .Jision making, and 
developing better methods of commxmicating with parents. The consultants 
felt that the success of the MAAPP in each of the above areas was uneven 
and school specific. 

Each of the consultants indicated that the one key to success in 
the Project was the attitude of the teachers. Since the Project was so 
teacher-centered, the whole-hearted cooperation of the teachers was 
essential. The consultants stressed the importance of having some 
individual or some group identified by the teachers as being responsible 
for keeping the Project moving. 

The major problems reported by the consultants generally concerned 
keeping the teachers on task. throughout the Project, overcoming teacher 
resistance when it arose, and attempting to come up with support services 
to reduce time-consuming paper work. Two consultants were concerned with ' 

/ 

the lack of cooperation and coordination amoving participants from certain 
schools. One felt that a conflict existed between county administrators 
and the school staff, while the other was disappointed with the lack of 
support from administrators needed by the teachers to implement a 
sophisticated project. 
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Biscusolon 

The resiilts indicate that in many ways the MAAPP approach to 
accooxntability was perceived to be very worthwhile. Each of. the schools 
that participated was able to examine.,, and interpret it * -^.urricula in a ' 
rather intensive manner that may not have been possible under normal 
conditions. The cxirricxila of individual grade levels is probably better 
organized as a resxilt of teachers having to decide just what they wanted 
their students to be able to do, and how relevant their programs were for 
accomplishing those goals. The expertise "^f the assessment consultants 
and the monetary resources made available to the schools greatly facilitated 
this process. 

All involved generally recognized the results of the NAAPP within 
each school to be potentially very useful. The assessment data produced, 
if used appropriately, 'can help identify the strengths and weaknesses of 
the children in a particular grade level in a given school, so that 
appropriate action may be taken. Generally, participants felt that the 
data made teachers more aware of student performance, were useful in 
planning instruction, and were a superior alternative to the use of the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills for reporting accountability results. In addition, 
the assessment system developed by each school and each grade level has 
the potential for becoming an ongoing assessment system which can be 
maintained and modified with little effort. 

Another important result of the MAAPP was that faculty rapport and 
intragrade communication were increased due to the necessity of teachers 
having to be more aware of what other teachers were doing so that their 
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own decisions could be made appropriately, Por the most part, teachers 
were encouraged to assume a decision-making role as the content specialists 
for particular grade levels. Those teachers who did that enjoyed an 
experience which should result in some degree of professional growth. , 

On the other hand, it appear *;hat projects like the MAAPP which 
attempt to develop teacher-'C it;ert. ' amative accountability programs 
at the individual school level xx. - ive a lot of hard work and are difficult 
tasks at best, Por all concerned with the MAAPP, the process was recognized 
as being very time consuming and, at times, disheartening even to the most 
avid proponents. The teachers indicated that the project did detract from 
their normal duties and was in part rather laborious. The teachers objected 
most to testing time, record keeping, and tabulating results. Many 
participants thought that more time should hiave been allotted for accomplish- 
ing the various phases of the Project. Because of individual differences ^ 
in implementing the I^IAAPP eight-stage model, some schools had more time 
to cope with the assessment, recording, and tabulating stages than did 
other schools* In addition, some schools were more ambitious than others 
in the number of objectives assessed. These factors coupled with the 
ordinary end-of-year crunch left many teachers with negative feelings 
about the Project. These feelings undoubtedly contributed to the mixed 
reactions concerning continuation of the school in the Project or 
recommending it to other schools. 

It is clear from the results that the schools had different perceptions 
about the Project and that within some schools there was a degree of 
polarization. Two factors may have contributed to these phenomena. The 
first factor concerns possible individual differences in teacher commitment 
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at the onset of the Project and changes in this commitment as the Project 
progressed# It is not clear to what extent the teachers in each school 
supported the principal's decision to volxmteer the school for participar- 
tion in the 14AAPP, Some teachers may have considered participation to ,be 
a tother from the beginning. It did appear that as the Project progressed 
teachers' per.ceptions ^'hat t assessment would provid thom with useful 
student-oriented . . , .^.kion 0.0.0. generate a special commitment among certain 
staff members that was crucial to the level of accomplishment achieved in - 
the various schools. This commitment nay have been further modified by 
the teachers' perceptions of the usefulness of the injTormation to be 
obtained in the light of the amount of . work necessary to obtain it, From 
the results, it is evident that some teachers thought the effort to be 
worthwhile, while others did not. 

The second factor is that the management strategy eap5oyed by some? 
schools may not h..\tir been opt ^ The simple provision aw materials, 

whether they be h^SHJi in the form of an assessment consult^,?' or financial, 
may not be as important as the manner in which the school i jninistrator 
uses these resources to accomplish the tasks at hand. Two major short- 
comings of .some schools may have been the selection of time for working 
sessions and the availability of support personnel. Using time at the 
end of the school d^y for meetings and vork sessions, even though the 
teachers normally are required to sts^^ is not to be encouraged,, Teachers 
generally inay be^ti^ tired to do prodiactive work at this time of the day. 
Weekend sessions iih pay, school work days, and half days when the 
students are exciassxi early seem to be superior alternatives. Even use of 
release time with substitutes covering classes appears to be a better 
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alteimative to after school work, even thcu/jh some teachers objected to 
this when asked, since they felt not as much gets accomplished in the 
classroom when a subatitute is present. The second shortcoming may be 
more serious. It is clear that the teachers objected most to the time 
involved with gathering, recording, and suimnarizing the assessment data. 
Those schools wiiich attempted to provide teachers with some assistance in 
these tasks appesired to have t^o more favorable attitudes toward the 
Project. ?-t is imperative that a manageable system for conducting these 
phases be developed. Use of secretaries, paraprofessionals, parents, 
and teacher aides for these tasks should be explored* 

In conclusion, vhil^ the results ot the evaluation of the MAAPP / 
indicated that react". -/n^ to the Projecit were mixed and school specific, 
certain conclusions ss^^a if^^Bcapable. Implementation of accountability 
procedures at the loc^ :sj2^i:fC>L level similar to those used by the MAAPP 
is feasible and can 3)roduc;^^ wrthwhile results. Before a school embai'ks 
on such a project, a srtTOTif^" cararaitment on the part of the staff appears 
to be necossary. Thf ^ad^ ol' consultants to help structure the process 
into manageable comptooM-^ and to ofier necessary technical assistance 
and encouragement appr.rtrrs to be essential. The primiigralL needs to support 
the staff by providin.:^ oplimal working conditions, coa?xenient times for 
working sessions, an: adequate clerical assistance. lEmally, such projects 
should not attempt to be i^oc ambitious. The development of a smooth- 
riinning, woll-organized .as?>*^Hnt ability system may take several years. 
However, once the system developed, :it will provide valuable feedback 
to the school on a cont5r3U3Us basis. 
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Figure 1 
Eight-Stage Assessment Model • 
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Table 1 

Interview Schedules Used in MAAPP 



Teacher Interview Schedule ■ 

I. \Jha,t do you feel you gained from participating in this project? 

* 

2# What do you think it contributed to the staff as a v/holn and 
the school in general? 

5* What do you think children and parents gained from it? 

4. Do you feel ±t helped yoxir teaching? If so, how? If not, 

did it interfere with yoxurrteaching? If so, how? 

5. Do :you jfeal it was worth irhe effort? Why or why not? 

6. Would you like to continiEB to use and reef ine the process? 

7. What would you change if ~-y?Du had to do it, over? What would 

you change next year? 

8. Other comments. 

_ • Principal Interview Schedule 

1-^8 As above in the Teadiex Interview Schedxile. 

9. Could someone inside the school play the role of the 

assessment consultant andrprovide the needed technical 
assistance during Phase UL. activities? 

10. How do you feel about having an outside consultant? 

II. When will acco\intability work - what does it take? Why 

is it not now working effectively? 

/ 

Parent Interviev; Schedule 

1, How do you. think this method of reporting on your child compares 

with the traditional report card? More helpful? Less helpful? 
About the same? l-Zhy? How does it compare with the Iowa Test 
report? 

2. WIere you able to xmderstand the objectives, how your child was 

■evaluated and what the results meant? If not, why not? 

i 

5. Bo you feel "the process helped you better understand what the 
school was ^irig? If so, how? 

4. Were you awaa:e of this process when it was being developed? 

If 30, what was your reaction then? How do you feel about 
it now? 

5. Is there anjrS^hing you would ..like to know about your child in 

school that you didn't find out in this program? 

6. Are there an2r other ocamems would like to make about the 
. program? 
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Suimnaxy Statistics of Teacher Questionnaire for eaci; School 



School 


N 


Part I Mean 


Part II Mean 


Ovexa.ll Mean 


Overall S.D. 


A 


12 


3.01 


5.31 


5^*10 


10.47 


B 


19 


3.36 


5-67 


5.47 


18.79 


C 


17 


2.49 


2^-98 


2.62 


21.23 


D 


30 


4.25 . 


4..33 


4.27 


14.43 


E 


35 


2.96 


3.27 


5.04 


19.29 


P 


16 


3.19 


5-60 


3.50 


20.93 
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Table 5 

Means and Standara . iati'^-r: for Teacher QuuuUonnaire: Part I 



School 





Item 


A 


B 


C 


.D 


E 


p 


Total 


, 1. 


Valiiable 
experience 


3.33 
1.16 


3.37 
1.07 


2.71 
1.36 


4.76 
.51 


2.94 
1.07 


3.75 
1.13 


3.53 
1.25 


2. 


Cuxriculum 'better 
orgajoized 


3.00 
1.10 


2.53 
1.07 


2.76 
1.35 


4.73 
.52 


2.74 
1.11 


3.00 , 
1..15 


• 3.24 
1.32 


3. 


Useful -information 
produced ,. 


3.67 
1.16 


3.68 
T.o6 


2.76 
1.35 


4.60 
.85 


3.15 
1 .12 


4.13 

.81 


3.69 
1.22 ; ■: 


4. 


Superior alternative/ 
to ITBS' 


13..83 
1.19 


_ 4,. 07 
.70 


2.2.4- 

1.25 


...4.61 

.55 


...3.47.:.-^ 
.93 


3.80 
.86 . 


■3 .74- . - 

1.16' 


*5. 


Detracted from 
normal duties 


2.58 
1 .24 


3.26 
.93 


2.88 
1.26 


3.33 
.99 


3.15 
.96 


1.75 
.86 


2.95 
•1.12 


6. 


Helpful to . 
teaching 


3.08 

.1.00 


3.50 
1.04 


2.76 
1.15 


4.52 
.87 


3.12 
.96 


3.56 
1.21 


3.50 
1.17 


7. 


Recommend to 
others 


3.08 
1.00 


3.56 
.98 


2.35 
1.27 


4.40 
.72 


3.19 
1.10 


3.38 

i.3r 


3.43 
1.22 


*8. 


Recording/reporting 
laborious 


2^50 

1.31 


3.56 
.70 


2.35 
1.11 


3.00 
.95 


2.90 ■ 
1.05 


2.31 
1.30 


2.83 
1.11 


9. 


Participate agciin 


2.92 

1.44 


3.63 
1.01 


2.12 
1.27 , 


4.21 
.68 


2.82 
1.14 


3.00 
1.15 


3.20 
1.27 


10. 


Better teacher as 
result 


2.44 
1.51 


2.95 

1.18 


2.24 
1.25 


-4.23 
.86 


2.70 
.95 


3.06 

1.12 


3.08 
• 1.28 


11. 


Look forv/ard to 
cont. participation 


2.92 
1.24 


3.32 
1.06 


2.00 

1.03 


4.43 
.68 


2.62 
1.04 


3.06 
1.29 


3.16 
1.29 


12... 


Students benefited 


3.18 
1.08 


3.25 
1.15 


2.53 
1.07 


4.30 
.84 


2.88 
.91 


3.53 
1.05 


3.31 
1.14 


*13. 


Too ambitious 

1 


2.64 
1.43 


3.53 

*77 


2.69 
1.40 


3.83 

...65 


3.00 
.76 


2. .5^0 
1.45 


3.16 
1.11 


14. 


En j oyed 
participating 


2.75 
1.29 


3.47 
.77 


2.29 
1.36 


1.00 


2.76 
1.09 


3.00 
1.41 


3.14 
1.26 


15. 


Data adequately 
meas. objectives 


3.09 
1.04 


2.89 
.99 


2.55 
1.28 


4.40 
.50 


2.91 
.96 


3.53 
1.13 


3.26 
1.15 


1 6T"MoTe-awarg-"o"f"-Ss — 
'perf ormeuice 


3.50 . 

1.00 


3.57 
1.21 


2.71 
1.31 


4.50 

.^n 


3.17 
.99 


3.80 

1.21 


3.57 
1.20 


17. 


Payoff worth it 


2.78 

1.30 


3.21 
1.03 


2.35 

1.27 


4.29 


2.85 
1.00 


5.20 
1.37 


3.21 
1.22 



^ indicates that scale values have been re^rsed. 
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21. 



Table 4 

School Means on Each Factor of Teacher Questionnaire: Part I 
School Evaluation Worl<r»«- Payoff Ambi'tion* Test Alternative 



A 

A 






P Q/1 
<- . 74 


2-64 




±5 




/1 1 




J* J J 


4-07 






0 (^0 

C. . \JC. 


«i. 44 


2-69 


2-24 


D 


4.45 


5.17 


4.55 


5.85 


4.67 


E 


2.92 


5.05 


2.88 


5.00 


5.47 


F 


5.57 


2.05 


5.57 


2.50 


5.80 


Total 


5,. 55 . 


2.89 


. 5.24 


5.16 


5.74 


Eigenvalue 


9.08 


1.70 


.92 


.80 


.66 


Percent Var 


.55 


.65 


.69 


.74 


.77 


N of items 


11 


2 


2 


1 


1 



*xndicates that scale values have been* reversed. 
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Tatle 5 

Means and Standard Deviations for Teacher Questionnaire: Part II 





Item 


A 


B 


School 

' C D 


E 


F 


Total 


18. 


Developing 
objectives 


2.75 
1.10 


4.11 
.96 


5.51 
1.01 


4.18 
.90 


5.44 
.88 


5.92 
1,12 


3.69 
.1.05 


19. 


Designing the ( 
assessment. 


2.75 

1.29 


> 3.65 

..^•93 


5.00 
.87 


4.43 ., 
•57 . 


5.45 
1.05 


5.47 
1.19 


3.57 
1.08 

r 


20. 


Perf ormine the 
assessment 


2.82 
1.60 


3.72 
1.07 


2.94 

1.03 


4.39 
.57 


5.. 41 

.87 


3.33 
1.05 


3.55 
.1,10 


21. 


Recording the 
results 


5.58 
1.51 


3.88 
.72 


2.88 
1.11 


4.00 
.90 


5.00 
.96 


3.27 

1,10 


3.44 
1,08 


22. 


SimirLa.rizing the 
results 


5.91 
1.50 


3.93' 
.70 


2.88 
1,11 


4.37 . 
.63 


5.11 
.88 


5.67 
1.23 


5.64 
1.07 


23. 


Using the 
results 


4.09 
1,22 


3.93 
.92 


2,88 
1,02 


4.59 
.50 


3.21 
,86 


3.92 
1,00 


5.76 
1,06 
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Table 6 

Major Results of Teacher and Principal Intervievo 



Item 



Teachers 



Principals 



1, Gained from 
participating 

2, Contributed to 
staff & school 



Better organized curriculum 
Some frustrations 

Helped staff work together 
Some dissension 



3, Student & parent ' Better diagnosis of students 



gains 



Not know until next year 



4, Help or interfere More direction and awareness of 
with ieaching individual differences 

Testing time detracted too much 

5, Vorth effort yes-2$ no-4 not sure-4 



6, Continue and 
refine process 

7, Suggestions for 
changes 



yes-28 no-6 not sure-1 



More time, fever objectives 
Assistance in paper, work 



8, Other comments Pew & diverse 



9, Internal consultant 

10, Outside consultant 

■11, Can accountability 
■work'. 



not applicable 
not applicable 
not applicable 



Better organised curriculum 
Closer working among staff 

Staff gained" direction 
Increased parent participation 
lots, of work 

Objectives more student oriented 
. Bet^ef repoi^'irig of data 
Test of benefit next school year ■ 

Valuable information for improving 
future instruction 
Possibly too much done too quickly 

Yes, can see fruits of labor 
School gained recognition 

Yes, but need' additional resources 
and refinement of management system 

Better management, avoid end of 

.._year. ruahj ^ 

Technical assistance was crucial 
Heed to involve more parents 

Ko-J Qualified yes-2 Yes-1 

Consultant was very, helpful 

If mandatedv.-it- von' t : work - - • ■ 
, Need to get parents more Involved , 



